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APOCRYPHAL LITERATURE 
IN THE CULTURAL MILIEU OF OSRHOENE 


Lecturing about apocryphal literature in the cultural milieu 
of Osrhoéne is totally different from e.g. giving a paper on 
Albert Camus’ literary oeuvre and the culture of French Nor- 
thern Africa, or James Joyce’s Ulysses and the intellectual 
climate at Dublin in the twenties. Although the difficulties of 
such investigations should not be underestimated, I have been 
confronted with so many questions and problems that a ques- 
tion-mark after the title of this paper would be more 
appropriate. Let me, therefore, first of all list some of those 
problems in order to give an impression of the specific dif- 
ficulties involved in the study of apocryphal texts that 
originate in the Syriac-speaking area of Northern Mesopota- 
mia, the tiny kingdom of Osrhoéne with Edessa as its capital. 

What are the characteristics of the cultural milieu of Osr- 
hoéne and are they different from those of other areas and 
cities in the Near East in the first three centuries A.D.? Do 
we possess sufficient sources for an adequate description of 
Osrhoéne’s cultural pattern? Which apocryphal writings 
originate in that specific cultural milieu? What mental and 
religious outlook do they represent? Are they products of a 
gnosticising branch of Christianity or just the opposite, to 
mention only one of the current alternatives so hotly disputed 
in our discipline. Possible answers to these questions are cru- 
cial for any characterization of that cultural climate in East- 
Syrian, since Christian apocryphal treatises that may have 
been written there are the only literary sources for know- 
ledge of its thoughtworld. The number of questions can be 
greatly multiplied, but the main problems are sufficiently 
Clear and still unsolved. . 

Osrhoéne was a tiny kingdom in Northern Mesopotamia, 
whose capital Edessa was a Seleucid city. In 132 B.C. during 
the period of decline of Seleucid power a local dynasty of 
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Arab origin made Osrhoéne independent. From that time an 
arabarchos ruled the city and the surrounding area and suc- 
cessfully preserved its independence till 214 A.D., when the 
emperor Caracalla made it into a Roman colonia. A last des- 
cendant of the royal family may have ruled or at least been 
present till 242 or 248 A.D. 1. For almost four centuries the 
local rulers maintained the city’s freedom and independence 
between the rival powers in the East and the West, between 
Rome and the Parthians, with astuteness and intelligence. 
This history is an excellent example of the histoire a longue 
durée that is so characteristic of the ancient Mediterranean 
world. 

The palpable remnants of Edessa’s ancient culture are scan- 
ty : some columns and capitals, mosaics and fragments of 
sculpture, about seventy old-Syriac inscriptions and a certain 
number of coins, supplemented by records of the era of the 
kings that are found in later Syriac literature together with 
some information about the detested pagan idolatry *. Real 
written sources that date back to that period are very few: a 
letter of Mara bar Serapion to his son with philosophical 
rules and recipes for his behaviour, a vivid eye-witness ac- 
count of a flood of the river Daisan that is to be found in 
the Chronicon Edessenum and a Syriac deed of sale dating 
back to 243 A.D. that was discovered at Dura-Europos 3. In 
that deed of sale the archives of the city of Edessa are 
referred to as the place where important documents are kept. 
The author of the ChronEdess took at least some of his infor- 
mation from those particular archives which are also men- 
tioned in the Doctrina Addai, the legend of the origin of at 
least part of the local Christian community. Eusebius explicit- 
ly refers to the Edessene archives at the place where he got 


1. For Edessa’s history see R. DUVAL, 1892; J.B. SEGAL, 1970: a list 
of Edessene kings can be found on p. 15; H.J.W. Drivers, 1977, 
p. 863-885. 

2. See J.B SEGAL, 1970, p. 9-61 and the plates; H.J.W. DRIVERS, 
1972; H.J.W. DRUVERS, 1980. 

3. Mara bar Serapion’s letter in W. CURETON, 1855, p. 43-48; F. SCHUL- 
THESS, 1897; Chronicon Edessenum (I. Guini, 1903) presents the story 
of the flood of 201 C.E. as first record; the Syriac Deed of Sale from 
Dura-Europos in J.A. GOLDSTEIN, 1966; H.J.W. DRIVERS, 1972, p. 54- 
57; cf. A.R. BELLINGER-C.B. WELLES, 1935. 
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his version of the Abgar legend 4. Those archives contained 
royal annals, laws and decrees, copies of deeds and official 
correspondence, and if we consider the DoctrAddai a histori- 
cally reliable document, the foundation act of the Christian 
church, The Edessene archives was connected with the royal 
chancery where the royal correspondence was conducted. 

The local Edessene institution had its forerunners in the 
chanceries of the Seleucid empire which were modelled on 
similar offices in Achaemenid times. A high-ranking courtier, 
the epistolographos, was head of the chancery 5. The infor- 
mation of the DoctrAddai on king Abgar’s correspondence 
with Jesus of Nazareth that was conducted by Hanan the 
tabularius fits, in routine and pattern, the Royal Correspon- 
dence in the Hellenistic Period (C.B. Welles). As the hellenis- 
tic kings had done earlier, a copy of this correspondence was 
inscribed in stone and put in public view near Edessa where 
it was discovered in modern times 6. . 

The royal court had a central function in local urban cul- 
ture. In its archives it kept the memories of the past in royal 
annals. The ChronEdess preserved some traces and fragments 
of those chronicles. The local ruler brought philosophers and 
other scholars to his court like the hellenistic kings and the 
sovereigns of the Mesopotamian realms. Bardaisan (154-222 


4. The story of the flood of 201 C.E. ends with the following senten- 
ces : « Haec acta regisque Abgari edictum conscripsere Maryahb bar 
Shemesh et Qayoma bar Magartat, notarii Edesseni : eaque in tabula- 
rium Edessenum intulere Bardin et Bolyad, ejusdem tabularii praefec- 


ti, utpote urbis commissarii (Shariré) ». The Doctrina Addai, (G. Ho- - 


WARD, 1981), ends with the following statement: « As is the custom in 
the kingdom of King Abgar and in all kingdoms, everything which is 
said before him is written and placed among the records. Labubna, 
the son of Senaq the son of Abshadar, the scribe of the king, there- 
fore, wrote the things concerning the Apostle Addai from the begin- 
ning to the end, while Hanan, the faithful (Sharirda) archivist of the 
king, set the hand of witness and placed it among the records of the 
royal books, where the statuses and ordinances are placed. The mat- 
ters belonging to those who buy and sell are also kept there with care 
and concern »; cf. Eusebius, HE 1,13,5; Acts of Barsamya, CURETON, 
1864, p. 72. 

5. Cf. C.B. WELLES, 1934, p. xxxvii sq. 

6. See M.V. OPPENHEIM-F, HILLER von GAERTRINGEN, 1914, p. 817 sq. 
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A.D.) the Aramaic philosopher and astrologer and courtier of 
king Abgar VIII the Great is well-known. Sextus Julius Afri- 
canus who accompanied the emperor Septimius Severus to 
Edessa met him there and admired his skill as an archer’. In 
that time Edessa most likely had a kind of « school » where 
the young local aristocrats were educated and philosophy and 
rhetoric were taught ê. The royal family had a prominent 
position among the local aristocrats, so we learn from the 
DoctrAddai that gives a description of the king and his 
nobles. There existed a kind of patronus-cliens relationship 
between the arabarchos and the members of noble families 
that is clearly depicted on a recently discovered Edessene 
tomb mosaic ?. The king functioned as « lord and benefac- 
tor » of the local aristocratic families who in their turn 
honored the members of the royal family with public inscrip- 
tions, statues and columns. The same pattern of mutual 
homage marking a common high rank in the social body of 
the urban community existed at Palmyra and Hatra !°. Syriac 
was the spoken and written language at Edessa and the neigh- 
bouring Osrhoéne area, although large groups of the urban 
population and surely the élite mastered Greek: Teaching and 
literary education, however, were offered in Syriac. Philoso- 
phical discussions were held in Syriac and philosophical 
treatises were written in Syriac, so that Greek paideia 
presented itself in Syriac disguise. Unlike the situation in 
Antioch and its surroundings, a linguistic frontier was not a 
cultural barrier dividing and separating the Greek-speaking 
élite from the Aramaic-speaking rank and file. Greek and Sy- 
riac functioned as languages that were equivalent to each 
other with the consequence that treatises originally written in 
Syriac were often immediatly translated into Greek and the 
other way around. We may assume that a strongly developed 
sense of national pride gave that specific function of cultural 


7. Text in PG X, col. 45; cf. H.J.W. DRUVERS, 1966, p. 167. 

8. See E.R. Hayes, 1930; cf. H.-I. MARROU, 1948, p. 291sq. 

9. H.J.W. DRUVERS, 1982; J.B. SEGAL, 1983, p. 107-110, is of the opi- 
nion that the pictured Abgar bar Ma’nu does not represent king Abgar 
the Great but a later member of the royal house, when the dynasty 
did not actually reign Edessa. 

10. H.J.W. DRIVERS, 1982, p. 184sq. 
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vehiculum to the local Aramaic dialect . During the second 
half of the second century A.D. when Edessa reached the 
pinnacle of its political and cultural life, local coins had Sy- 
riac legenda !2, l 

Although not a typical caravan-city Edessa was situated at 
a junction of important high-roads leading to India and 
China. An Indian embassy on its road to the emperor Elaga- 
bal passed by Edessa and informed Bardaisan about Brah- 
mans, Indian laws of purity and cosmological concepts. He 
worked up all this information into a book on India that Por- 
phyry knew of and from which he preserved some useful ex- 
cerpts 13, Even knowledge of China and Chinese culture was 
available at Edessa. For it was an important station on the 
ancient silk-road and many travellers and merchants passed 
by Edessa on their way to or from the Far East and often 
sojourned there for some days. 

This survey consists of cultural relics often preserved by 
chance and of some stray records and notes — real cultural 
bric-à-brac. It can be supplemented with information about 
local dress and with scanty reports on pagan cults of Bêl, 
Nebo and Atargatis and the ancient Mesopotamian moon god 
Sin 14. Taken as a whole, however, it is certainly not suffi- 
cient to sketch a coherent picture of Edessene culture. We do 
not know anything about historical traditions that shaped the 
Edessene national and cultural identity. Religious myths and 
Syriac literature from the prechristian period are totally un- 
known. We can only guess at social behaviour, at the prevail- 
ing value system and at what people talked about in public or 
private. For human culture is not a collection of artifacts and 
written texts, but first and foremost « a set of control mecha- 
nisms, plans, recipes, rules, instructions (what computer 
engineers call « programs »), for the governing of be- 


11. Such is the case with Bardaisan’s writings, cf. H.J.W. DRIVERS, 
1966, p. 63sq; Eusebius, HE IV, 30, and with the apocryphal AcThom. 
12. Cf. H.J.W. DRUVERS, 1980, p. 28-33, pl. XXXII, XXXIII, XXXIV. 

13. Porphyry, De Abst. IV,17; Porphyry, De Styge = FGH, III,C, 
Fr.719; cf. H.J.W. DRuveErs, 1966, p. 173-176. 

14. Sin was venerated as Marelahé = « Lord of the Gods » at Sumatar 
Harabesi sixty kilometers south-east of modern Urfa in the Tektek 
mountains, where a whole range of Syriac inscriptions attest to his 
cult; see H.J.W. Drivers, 1980, p. 122-145. 
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havior » !5. These « control mechanisms » consist of « sig- 
nificant symbols », words, but gestures, sounds and images 
too that give meaning to human experiences and construct 
reality into a human, i.e. a cultural world. In a scholarly 
tradition that is different from anglo-saxon cultural anthropo- 
logy we would use the term « mentalité » 16. 

Written sources are the primary means of obtaining any 
knowledge and understanding of « significant symbols » and 
mentalities of ancient cultures and societies. Partly in con- 
trast with and partly in addition to traditional philology, new 
methods of text analysis have been developed in order to in- 
vestigate texts as condensed meanings in a given social con- 
text. Words like contextuality and intertextuality were intro- 
duced into scholarly slang. For convenience and on purpose I 
will pass over the higher cryptology of structuralism, since I 
am not interested in the eternal, and therefore non-existent, 
structures of the human mind, but in utterances and forms of 
that mind in a specific social-historical situation. « Human 
thought is basically both social and public », because human 
nature or human mind does not exist independently of cul- 
ture 17, 

Apocryphal writings that probably originate in Osrhoéne 
and Edessa are almost the only sources of possible insight 
into at least a segment of Edessene culture in the second and 
third centuries A.D. They reflect the reception of Christianity 
in various forms into different groups of the population, and, 
therefore, give an idea of their prevailing concepts. In the 
same way Bardaisan’s works and doctrine reflect and give in- 
sight into the thoughtworld of the local philosophically train- 
ed aristocratic milieu. I will restrict myself to the Doctr- 
Addai'8®, the Acts of Thomas 9, and the Odes of Solomon ° 


15. Cl. GEERTZ, 1973, p. 44; cf. for Geertz’ concept of culture as « an 
ordered system of meaning and symbols, in terms of which social in- 
teraction takes place », R.L. MOORE-F.E REYNOLDS, 1984, p. 11-74. 

16. See J. LE Gorr, 1974; G. DuBy, 1961; M. VOVELLE, 1979. 

17. Cl. GEERTZ, 1973, p. 45. 

18. G. PHILLIPS, 1876; G. HOWARD, 1981 reprinted Phillips’ Syriac text 
and gave a new translation. The literary and historical problems con- 
nected with the DoctrAddai are complicated: cf. A. DESREUMAUX, 1983. 
19. Syriac text of the AcThom in W. WRIGHT, 1871; see A.F.J. KLUN, 
1962 and in particular F. BOVON, 1981, p. 223sq. 

20. J.H. CHARLESWORTH, 1977; the editio princeps of J. RENDEL HAR- 
RIS-A. MINGANA, 1916-1920 remains indispensable. 
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which does not imply that these writings all reflect the same 
mentality and social context. It is possible that also the 
Pseudo- Clementine writings and the Didascalia Apostolorum 
are related to the Edessene milieu, but much is uncertain 
here 2!, The same holds true for the other writings under Tho- 
mas’ name, although it seems highly likely that they also ori- 
ginate in Syriac-speaking Northern Mesopotamia, since they 
have much in common with the AcThom and the OdSol 22. 

The theme of conversion holds a prominent place in all 
these writings. Background, milieu, and motives of conver- 
sion are of paramount importance for our inquiry, since they 
may mirror what driving forces played a réle and what 
values stood in high esteem. The milieu in which conversion 
is usually situated is the royal court and noble circles related 
to it. That milieu dominates and guarantees existing social 
values and hierarchy, and consequently also changes in that 
pattern. The royal court dominates the scene of the DoctrAd- 
dai and the apostle Judas Thomas, slave and twin of Jesus, 
destroys marriages and social relations mainly at royal courts 
and in noble families. The conversion of a king at the center 
of the whole society bears a special importance which throws 
new light on the often proclaimed revolutionary aspects and 
anti-social trends of Thomas’ encratism. 

The spiritual and intellectual climate of the Edessene royal 
court is, at least partly, reflected in the philosophy of the 
courtier Bardaisan. The Aramaic philosopher can be con- 
sidered a typical representative of the élite and its cultural 
ideal that shape young men for a leading rôle in society 23, 
His view of man as a being that consists of body, soul, and 
mind and on those three levels is ruled by the laws of nature, 
by fate, and by freedom respectively is a special variant of 
the anthropology of Middle Platonism 24, But it is also a view 
that is characteristic of a ruling élite for which the superio- 
rity of mind and free will is essential to the exercise of 
power and to overcoming the revolt of the body and the 


21. See R.H. CONNOLLY, 1929, p. Ixxxvii sq. 

22. That becomes clear from H.-Ch. Puech’s impressive analyses of 
the main concepts in the Gospel of Thomas : H.-Ch. PUECH, 1978. 

23. See P. BROWN, 1978a. 

24. See A. DIHLE, 1979. 
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caprices of fate. Being involved with spiritual matters and 
with the divine world does not necessarily imply withdrawal 
from society and a quiet life of study and contemplation. On 
the contrary the concentration of cultural ideals in one man, 
the philosopher, places him as teacher and paradigm in the 
real center of society. The philosopher’s presence at a royal 
court, as e.g. Bardaisan at Edessa and Longinus at Zenobia’s 
court in Palmyra, is, therefore, not mere decoration or 
snobism of a barbarian monarch, but the representation of the 
central values of society in the center of power. 

Conversion and asceticism that would imply a farewell to 
established social life is accordingly no part of Bardaisan’s 
philosophical doctrine. The divine spirit, identified by him 
with God’s logos or Christ, brings order into the chaos of 
matter and dwells in man. It directs him to do good and to 
control his physical existence and vicissitudes in life. That is 
the real ideal of the well-educated and wise aristocrat! Bar- 
daisan’s well-attested polemics with Marcion consequently 
has a much deeper ground than a mere theological dispute on 
the principles of creation at first sight would suggest. Two 
lifestyles come into conflict here. The cultural ideals of a 
ruling class will always make a stand against an ideology 
that in principle rejects the existing order as the deficient 
product of an envious evil God. Another well-known op- 
ponent of Marcionitism in the East and Bardaisan’s contem- 
poray, Aberkios was a man of upper-class literary education 
too 25. Key-words of Bardaisan’s thoughtworld are harmony, 
order, freedom which taken together represent the cultural 
ideal of local Edessene élite. 

Edessene apocryphal writings speak a totally different lan- 
guage and display a completely different mental outlook. The 
AcThom that are almost contemporaneous with Bardaisan 
have a royal court as main scene of action, but Judas Thomas 
is a stranger and outsider in that milieu. He is a slave and in 
the eyes of kings and nobles a sorcerer who ruins marriages 
and is considered a danger to established order 76. The keryg- 


25. See W. WISCHMEYER, 1980. 

26. Cf. the emotional scenes between Karish and king Mazdai and the 
apostle Judas Thomas : Karish said to Judas : « Get up, wretch and 
corruptor and enemy! » (WRIGHT, 1871, p. 236). 
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ma of the AcThom is radically encratitic. Salvation is symbo- 
lized as a spiritual marriage with Christ the bridegroom and 
means a victory over all physical sexuality. It is a return to 
and regaining of paradise lost, of the pure and untainted 
human condition before the snake’s fatal action. In that con- 
dition he was a totally a-sexual being, immortal and without 
any reason to be ashamed (cf. Gen 2,24-25). Man lost that 
condition, however, by wrongly using his free will, and con- 
sequently lost his immortality, his robe of light, also named 
his spirit. If man, however, keeps his body pure as a temple, 
the spirit in the form of Christ, returns to him, so that man 
can thus regain his original immortality and state of happi- 
ness and harmony. Then man becomes a son of God again 
like Christ, the only Son of God, born not of the will of the 
flesh, but of God, of the water and the Spirit (cf. Joh 1,13; 
3,5).This anthropological-soteriological pattern goes back to 
Tatian in whose Oratio ad Graecos it is most clearly phra- 
sed 27, In the AcThom it is represented by Judas Thomas, Je- 
sus’ twin, who often changes places with his divine bro- 
ther 28. In principle and in fact every man has this 
opportunity to become identical with Jesus, to become an im- 
mortal son of God again, if he strictly keeps to the radical 
enkrateia. In various images and symbols in the AcThom man 
is pictured as a king’s son, who left his royal condition out 
of free will and went out to the evil world symbolized as 
Egypt. There he can regain his royal status and return to his 
parents’ place if he overcomes the Satan and snatches the 
pearl 29, This kerygma is worded in a very sophisticated way 
in highly symbolical acts and stories that use and explain 
certain key-words and terms. In particular the first act of 
Thomas that is based on Christ’s passion as recorded in the 
Gospel, is illustrative in this respect 7°. 

Unlike Bardaisan who, in or with his irenical and har- 
monious view of man, considers good man’s true nature and 


27. Tatian, Oratio ad Graecos 5,1-3; 7,1-3; 11,2; 15,1; H.J.W. DRIJ- 
VERS, 1984a, p. 7sq. 

28. AcThom 11,34,45,57,147-53; H.-Ch. PUECH, 1978, p. 42sq. 

29. For the interpretation of the much-discussed Hymn of the Pearl, 
cf. P.-H. PORER, 1981; I follow in main lines H. KRUSE, 1978. 

30. Cf. J.A. DELAUNAY, 1974; J.M. LAFARGUE, 1985. 
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evil only a temporary disturbance of order and harmony, his 
fellow-citizens, who are responsible for the AcThom, take a 
more agonistic view. Man is permanently exposed to the 
powers of seduction against which he ought to fight. In that 
struggle Christ is not in the first place a divine teacher, as 
Bardaisan sees Him, but a divine helper, with whom man can 
identify provided that he creates room for Christ’s Spirit in 
his physical being by keeping it pure. Then, but only then, 
can every man gain royal status, whereas kings and their 
nobles are exposed as poor defenders of a social order that is 
mere earthly appearance and does not have any value and 
subsistance sub specie aeternitatis. 

Actually a complete inversion of social rôles is taking 
place here. A slave obtains royal status by his ascetical strug- 
gle and enkrateia. Royal kinsfolk give up their hereditary 
positions completely out of free will and cheapen themselves 
with a mean sorcerer, as Charis and king Misdai call Judas 
Thomas. The AcThom demonstrate how that rôle inversion 
brings about a new social grouping that is at right angles to 
traditional antique society by uniting the upper class and the 
rank and file into one and the same ideal of humanity. For 
the majority of Edessene Christians this surely means that 
their ascribed status is considerably higher than their actual 
status 7), ; 

We must be very careful to look at a writing like the 
AcThom exclusively from a literary viewpoint. The mental 
out-look that comes to the fore in such a treatise is the ex- 
pression of the specific way the author or the group that is 
responsible for these acts viewed the world and formulated 
their central values. In the very text of the AcThom there are 
no indications that can help us identify that group more pre- 
cisely. Although the AcThom usually are labelled folk litera- 
ture (Volksliteratur!) the sophisticated symbolic character of 
the text forbids such a labelling. The Acts must have been 
written and read in circles that had a thorough knowledge of 
Old and New Testament, and of traditions linked to it of 
theological and philosophical problems and disputes. We 
might think of the milieu of schooled labourers and mer- 
chants that constituted a substantial part of Edessa’s mid- 


31. Cf. J.G. GAGER, 1975; W.A. MEEKS, 1983. 
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dle-class 32, Interest in theological and metaphysical questions 
is not exceptional in such circles 33. 

The origin and background of this encratite ideal which the 
AcThom preach is not to be sought in Christianity, although 
Christianity shaped this ideal in its own way. Paul Veyne and 
Aline Rousselle have made clear along different lines how 
this specific relationship of man with his own body and with 
his or her partner’s body originate in a gradual revolution in 
sexual morals that took place during the first two centuries 
A.D. In particular medical literature of that time gives a clear 
insight into what was at stake 34. The AcThom remain within 
the context of that more general and broader pattern of 
sexual morals in which in a marriage the male partner 
represents « le corps maitrisé » and the female « le corps 
dominé ». A man, the apostle Thomas, preaches the ideal of 
virginity to women! 

That ideal of virginity serves as « a program for the 
governing of behavior », a « discours » Foucault would say. 
The strong emphasis that is put on the function of the spirit 
in the process of realization of this program makes manifest 
that we have to do with « vertus intériorisées » that are 
preached, not practised or applicable to all members of socie- 
ty, but to a restricted number of special individuals, the 
so-called « covenanters », Christian saints, and Manichean 
electi ?5, 

The central place of the royal court in the AcThom — by 


32. Cf. C. COLPE, 1979. 

33. A good example in Cl. GEERTZ, 1983, p. 59sq, where he gives a 
description of an inland county-seat in Java: « ...in the midst of this 
depressing scene there was an absolutely astonishing intellectual 
vitality, a philosophical passion really, and a popular one besides, to 
track the riddles of existence right down to the ground. Destitute 
peasants would discuss questions of the freedom of the will, illiterate 
tradesman discoursed on the properties of God, common laborers had 
theories about the relations between reason and passion, the nature of 
time, or the reliability of the senses. And, perhaps most importantly, 
the problem of the self — its nature, function, and mode of operation 
— was pursued with the sort of reflective intensity one could find 
among ourselves in only the most recherché settings indeed », a 
description that would fit third-century Edessa! 

34. P. VEYNE, 1978; A. ROUSSELLE, 1983. 

35. Cf. H.J.W. DRUVERS, 1984b. 
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the way, the only apocryphal writing where that is the case! 
— connects them with the DoctrAddai which reports the con- 
version of Edessa’s dynasty and aristocracy to the new faith. 
The DoctrAddai was written sometime during the last quarter 
of the third century as a progaganda tract of nascent Edes- 
sene orthodoxy against the claims of.the local Manichean 
community of being the only true form of Christendom. The 
Christian apostle Addai whom Judas Thomas sent to Edessa is 
the foil of the Manichean missionary Addai whom Mani sent 
out and who preached all over the Mesopotamian area. Titus 
of Bostra wrote his Contra Manicheos a century later in 
order to refute Addait’s treatises. Very soon the Greek text 
was translated into Syriac and is to be found in the oldest 
extant Syriac manuscript written at Edessa in 411 C.E.! 36 On 
the one hand the DoctrAddai presents itself as a record from 
the Edessene archives, where the royal correspondence was 
kept; at the other hand it is related to Manichean missionary 
progaganda which often was made at a royal court >’. It is 
not too far-fetched to assume that this particular literary 
form was chosen on purpose to give the DoctrAddai a maxi- 
mum of status and effectivity. 

It is noteworthy that the DoctrAddai polemizes extensively 
against Jews and pagans, whereas the AcThom do not carry 
on a controversy with other religions — again an exception 
among the apocryphal acts! The polemical tone is not, 
however, truly hostile, but more persuasive. Jews and pagans 
are summoned to convert to the only true religion and treated 
with a distinct esteem. Everything points to an origin of the 
DoctrAddai that is to be sought in a Christian group with a 
pagan background, on which Judaism exerted a strong attrac- 
tion. When Christianity grew stronger at Edessa, hostility 
against the Jews became greater too 38. 

The DoctrAddai does not preach an overt asceticism, but it 
is in doctrine of salvation and christological views very 
similar to the AcThom. We come across the same Spirit- 


36. Cf. H.J.W. Drivers, 1983. ; 

37. Cf. L.J.R. ORT, 1967, p. 50sq; 95sq; W. SUNDERMANN, 1974; 
H.J.W. DRUVERS, 1983, p. 179. 

38. H.J.W. DRIVERS, 1985a. 
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Christology and the same view of Satan and seduction #9. Is 
any clear trace of asceticism missing owing to polemics with 
Manicheism for which the ascetic struggle was the only way 
of salvation? It is not easy to get a clear-cut idea of the 
milieu in which the DoctrAddai originates. It seems most 
likely that literate circles of e.g. higher-middle class Edes- 
sene citizens with a pagan background and strong bonds with 
local traditions and customs are responsible for this first- 
class literary fiction and forgery. Circles that were not part 
of local aristocracy, but certainly not at the other end of the 
social scale. Perhaps circles from which priests of the pagan 
pantheon were recruited taking into account the touching and 
dramatic story about the conversion of the priests Shavida 
and Abednebo. But much of this is mere guesswork, since ac- 
curate information is lacking. 

The AcThom as well as the DoctrAddai clearly seek to join 
up with traditional patterns of Edessene society in which 
court and nobles played a paramount rôle. Conversions are 
situated, therefore, at the royal court, and initiatives in or- 
ganizing the new faith are taken there. Therein the Christians 
display their tendency to gain an acknowledged place in the 
urban community and to find ways of dealing with other 
people. We see the same tendencies and characteristics during 
the third century in the Christian community at Dura-Euro- 
pos, whose chapel with some frescoes and inscriptions was 
preserved and excaved in the thirties 4°. The chapel func- 
tioned as a baptisterium, where the catechumens were bap- 
tized, and then took their places as neophytes in the com- 
munity *!. Baptism is the sacrament par excellence that 
symbolizes the entrance into new immortal life. It unites man 
with Christ his bridegroom and liberates him from Satan and 
his heir. Through baptism man participates in God’s wisdom 
and‘ knowledge, His power and will represented by Christ on 
earth. Through baptism Christ as Spirit will dwell in man’s 


39. Cf. DoctrAddai, ed. G. HOWARD, 1981, p. 41: « His (i.e. Jesus) 
body is the clean royal garment of his glorious divinity by which we 
are able to see his hidden Lordship. Therefore, we herald and 
proclaim this Jesus the Messiah, we glorify his Father with him, and 
we extol and worship the Spirit of his divinity... ». 

40. C.H. KRALING, 1967. 

41. Cf. O. PERLER, 1972. 
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frail body that is preserved in purity. With these and 
kindered terms baptism and its meaning is described as well 
in the AcThom as in the DoctrAddai. 

If the preaching of the Gospel at Edessa caused a fun- 
damental change in a traditional pattern of life and brought 
about new social groupings, the enormous effect of the com- 
bination of spoken word and ritual was the main reason. In 
particular a continuous repetition of the same themes in the 
homiletic passages of the AcThom and in the prayers that ac- 
company the actual baptism intensifies that compelling effect. 
By means of such intense ritual and powerful words the 
« discours » of a new life is impressed upon people and 
another image of what a man is and can be is imposed on 
him with coercive force. 

It is, therefore, not without foundation that the forty-two 
Odes of Solomon should be considered baptismal hymns, 
since they all center on the new life that the singer was 
given 42, The Poet sings of the immortal paradisiacal life that 
he regained through Christ. The divine Spirit speaks through 
him, provides him with insight in God’s eternal plans, 
protects him against enemies and guards him against error 
and sin. This union with Christ goes so far as to bring about 
a complete identification, so that the Poet sings words that 
you would expect from Christ. The singer becomes a son of 
God as Christ is the Son of God, in exactly the same manner 
as Judas Thomas appears as Jesus’ twin brother and changes 
places with his divine alter ego *3. Besides that, the OdSol 
have various concepts and images in common with the 
AcThom and belong to the same ascetical trend in Syriac 
Christianity. 

The OdSol contain an explicit polemic against the Marcio- 
nites, who are, however, never named. Ode 38 is directed 
against the claims of the Manicheans, whose community is 
labeled the corrupting and corrupted Bride and Bridegroom, 
who imitate the true marriage of Christ and His Bride 44. The 


42. See e.g. Ode 3,5-11, ed. J.H. CHARLESWORTH, 1978; cf. H.J.W 
DRIVERS, 1984a, p. 14sq. 

43. See H.J.W. DRIVERS, 1985b. 

44, H.J.W. DRuVERS, 1981; L. ABRAMOWSKI, 1984 sees here anti-Mar- 
cionite polemics too and pleads for an earlier date round 200 A.D. 
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OdSol should consequently be dated in the second half of the 
third century, when Manicheism was a strong rival in the 
religious melting pot of Edessa, and they are therefore con- 
temporary with the DoctrAddai which also aims at the Mani- 
chees. The highly symbolical language of the Odes connects 
them with Ephrem Syrus’ poetic oeuvre and with e.g. the 
baptismal catecheses of John Chrysostom. They are not bap- 
tismal hymns, but hymns of the baptized believers who are 
truly sons of God *. 

The OdSol represent a characteristic Syriac literary genre 
of highly poetical lyrical poetry with a didactic character. 
Bardaisan’s hymns belong to the same genre like the hymns 
in the AcThom. Manichean and Mandaic hymns are offshoots 
of the same tree 46. These hymns create another identity in 
the singer and his hearers, they raise him to another level of 
existence, where he possesses divine wisdom and immortal 
life, and evil can do him no harm. Title, imagery, and 
religious concepts relate the OdSol with the AcThom and the 
DoctrAddai. The Poet is son of God, the eternal king, just as 
Jesus is God’s son, and Solomon was great king David’s son. 
The OdSol display thereby the same anthropological-christo- 
logical pattern as the famous Hymn of the Pearl, which 
paraphrases the kerygma of the AcThom in a condensed form. 
The Odes belong to the tradition of Wisdom literature and 
contain elements of Middle Platonism like those which come 
to light in the Sapientia Salomonis and especially in the Sy- 
riac version of it ^. Like the AcThom and the DoctrAddai 
they mirror the thought world of a literate élite which had a 
central place in Edessene Christianity at the end of the 
second and through the third century C.E. 

With minor differences all these writings reflect more or 
less the same milieu, where strong emphasis was put on the 
function of the human and divine Spirit as the only means of 
returning to an original condition of immortality and close- 


45. H.J.W. DRUVERS, 1985b, passim : a new investigation of the many 
parallels between the OdSoi and Ephrem’s poetical oeuvre would be 
rewarding. 

46. See in particular T. SAVE-SODERBERGH, 1949, mainly devoted to a 
study of the Psalms of Thomas, p. 163sq; P. NAGEL, 1980, p. 15-27. 
47. H.J.W. DRIVERS, 1986. 
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ness to God. Man is taught and helped to regain that condi- 
tion, his original royal status. Such a view of man and world 
has nothing to do with gnosticism and its negative view of 
matter and creation. On the contrary, man is able to restore 
the original god-given condition of the world. Like Bardaisan 
these groups oppose the Marcionites. They also polemize 
against the Manicheans, who in their turn oppose Bardaisan’s 
views 48. Notwithstanding their strong enkrateia they remain 
within the existing social context. Men and women give up 
sex, not their social position! 

Edessa was known in antiquity as the Athens of the East, 
and apocryphal literature that was produced there confirms 
that designation. It shows a considerable philosophical in- 
fluence and accords a central place to the spirit in the 
process of salvation which comprises an ascetic lifestyle in 
combination with obtaining knowledge and insight into the 
divine plan of the world. That literature has a special flavour 
and displays something of the world-wide relations which 
Edessa as cultural center sustained. But it also represents 
local cultural values centered at the royal court. It is ab- 
solutely not gnostic, but strongly opposes gnostic groups and 
ideologies like Marcionites and Manicheans. It is, therefore, 
not amazing that images and religious concepts in third-cen- 
tury apocryphal literature laid the basis for further develop- 
ments in the fourth century, and are closely related to 
Ephrem’s theology and poetry. Edessa’s most famous church 
father vehemently opposed Marcionites, Manicheans, and Bar- 
daisanites, as our apocryphal authors did a century earlier. 

The apocryphal literature of the early phase of Edessene 
Christendom thus developed into what in later times was con- 
sidered orthodoxy. Throughout that development Edessene 
religious and theological literature, apocryphal and « canoni- 
cal », mirrors the vital powers of a strong and persistent 
local philosophical and literary tradition, also called the 
« School of Edessa ». It did not develop in splendid isolation, ; 
untouched by hellenism as one scholar once put it, but in 
continuous exchange of ideas with in particular Antioch. It is 


48. Mani opposed Bardaisan’s views in his Book of Mysteries of 
which al-Biruni preserved some parts in his book on India, cf. H.J.W. 
DRIVERS, 1966, p. 204sq. 
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the best proof of the strength of hellenistic culture in sym- 
biosis with local religious and cultural traditions, which gave 
birth to that rich and intriguing phenomenon, Edessene 
apocryphal literature. 
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